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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 





Volume I 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

In all the discussion of the advantage 
which may come to the United States be- 
cause of the European war, little has been 
said about the opportunity of American 
universities. Who is going to make good 
the inevitable let down in the tremendous 
intellectual development in science for 
which for the past fifty years Germany has 
been largely responsible? What univer- 
sities are going to assume the burden that. 
to a large degree, the great French schools 
are obliged to lay down? What institutions 
are to supply the place that the great Eng 
lish universities must for a time forego? 
Nor is it a question of university build 
ings, laboratories, equipment and teachers 
only. What country is going to supply the 
vigorous, alert young minds for higher 
intellectual training, to take the place of 
those that England, Belgium, France, Ger 
many, Russia and Austria are now sending 
to the battlefield to return no more? Here 
is the most serious loss of all and one that 
is well-nigh irreparable. To carry onward 
the present standards of life of western 
civilization requires a constant stream of 
alert and vigorous manhood flowing into 
our universities and colleges for prepara- 
tion for the highest intellectual service 
That steady stream has been going on for 
years. Everything in our development is 
postulated on it and its cessation must pro- 
duce a great and paralyzing effect. There 
is no nation of the first class largely un- 
affected by this terrible conflict but the 
United States, and it is from our country 
that the material for the leadership of the 
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world should com: \meriea and its uw 
versities should become the center of the 
intellectual life « the next generation 
Can we do it What is the situatio 

It has been said Vv statisticians that ft 
total daily cost of the war is about $55,- 
OOO.000, There seems verv little ehane 
that the war is to come to an end at 


early date. Assuming t! $55,000 000 
per day is a correct figure, the total for 
month would be over $1,650,000,000, for 
twelve months it would be about $20,000 
000,000. If the war should last for two 
or three vears the cost would be so enor 
mous as to be almost beyond compre} 
sion, This enormous cost 
involved must, for the most part, add t 
their permanent debt already very lara 
rising in the ease of France to about six 


and a quarter billion dollars. While Italy, 


Switzerland, Spain, Portugal and other 
European countries not participating in 
the war are not feeling directly the enor 
mous loss that such a struggle entails, their 


indirect loss in the 
turing and commer 
tion and the mobilization of armies, is u 
doubtedly vers reat The war Is acting as 
a paralyzing force upon all European lift 
But this does not by any means fully 
enumerate the stagg 
countries that are the main theater of 
action. It seems likely that the devastatio: 
of war will eventually enter Germany. Ii 
so, in Belgium, France, Germany, Austria 
and to a much less extent in England and 
Russia, to say nothing of their colonial pos 
sessions, the destruction of property that 


represents accumulated capital will be as 








r partially razed to the ground, great 


of higher learning is likely to be immediat 
upon private foundations while indirect 1 
will be no less certain and disastrous 

] 


But who shall replace the loss except 


those who under happier conditions soon 
would be drawn into schools ar d univer 
sities and trained to face a 
To say nothing of the terrible destruction 


f human life on the part of those actively 


engaged in the war we must not lose sight 
of the faet that the generation too young 
to bear arms must themselves shoulder the 
burden of reconstruction and at the saeri- 
fice of their own intellectual training and 
their own opportunities in life give them- 
selves to the rehabilitation of their coun 
tries. Each country will find it necessary 
to turn all of its powers toward the eco- 
nomie recuperation of the country itself 
All of its available material for labor will 
have to go to the upbuilding of the material 
side of the nation’s life. The operation of 


these forces has already begun, and the 





youth and children who ought to be in 
school must take the place of their fathers 
who are now fighting in the field and 
shoulder so far as they may the economic 
burden of the country. Indeed, in a more 
formal manner the nations are making use 
of their young people as boy scouts and as 
cuards, even where war has not penetrate d. 
In such a condition of absolute primal 
need there will be little money available for 


Surely the lot of the coming 


education. 
generation in Europe will not be a happy 


one. Surely universities and schools, even 


enormous as the monev cost of the war. 


Bu dings ; ( ng destroyed, towns wholly 


cathedrals damaged beyond repair, univer- 


S s tl scene of ru crops destroved. 
roads torn up by ! fire, farms redues 

to a wilderness, all eco ivable kinds of 
property falling into the general ruin. Of 


course the effect upon public institutions 
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if they exist, will call in vain for t 


of their devastated lands 


When this economic reconstruction be- 


ever takes the strongest and most vigorous 
and its biologic | effect upon the race for 
enerations to come has been more than 
‘e pointed out. The depletion of a com 
try of its strongest and most vigorous men 
can have no other effect than to reduce 
materially the efficiency of its economi 
system, of its manufacturing and of all its 
wealth-producing agencies, thus again add 


ne to the diffie ilty of provi ling the sur- 


But what of those who ought now to be 


in European universities, whose intellectual 


opportunity will never come again, and whose 


loss to European civilization will be well 
nigh irreparable? The countries in action 
will be largely stripped of the material that 
could vo into schools and universities Ad 
vices from Europe indicate that all avail 
able men down to fifteen or sixteen years 
of age in France, Germany, Austria and 
Belgium will have to be called to the colors 
Dispatches have already spoken more than 
onee about mere boys being found in the 
ranks. Within a few days private letters 
have told about the head of a German 
school being ealled into the service, his son 
of sixteen years of age to follow him within 
a week. It is well known also that while 
Oxford is receiving American scholars 
under the Rhodes Scholarship Trust, yet 
Oxford is depleted of its young English- 
men who are now at the front. What the 
result will be if the war continues the 
Napoleonie wars may tell us, for Napo- 
leon’s armies were at the last filled with 
boys and in our own Civil War, especially 
in the South, the vouth of the land were 
to a great extent drawn into the vortex of 


war. 
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We have had in America some experi- 
ence as to how war affects institutions of 
learning. The Revolutionary War almost 
put the colonial colleges out of business, 
and the effect of the Civil War upon Amer- 
ican colleges was enormous. One has but 
to examine the catalogues of those dreadful 
years to understand this. In the South 
practically all the colleges were wiped out 
of existence, and it is only in recent years 
that the South has begun to take great 
advanee strides in education. Taking the 
country as a whole, it was many years be- 
fore it recovered and the phenomenal in- 
crease in enrollment and equipment of 
American universities did not begin until 
practically two generations had passed by 
the point of opportunity for intellectual 
development. 

But now as to our own country and its 
preparation to assume the burden which 
may be ours and to grasp the opportunity 
to become the intellectual arbiter of the 
world. The permanent debt of the United 
States is slightly over one billion dollars, 
being very much less than that of any of 
the belligerent nations, except Belgium. 
And even here the difference is not great. 
The total wealth of the United States is 
estimated at one hundred and thirty bil- 
lion dollars, twice as much as that of France 
and fifty billion more than that of the 
United Kingdom, the richest of European 
states. To be sure we must share with all 
the rest of the world the calamities that 
war brings even though we are not sub- 
jected to any of the direct cost of the war. 
The disturbance in our financial situation, 
the necessity for making up the deficit in 
the public revenues, has shown that clearly 
enough. Yet, after all, making all due 
allowances, of all the nations of the world 
representing western civilization, probably 
the United States alone will be in a posi- 


tion financially to support in an adequate 
way institutions of higher learning. 

In the meantime American universities 
have had many years of peace in which to 
develop. They are well equipped with 
buildings and grounds, laboratories, mu- 
seums and machine shops. Their libraries, 
the center of the life of all great institu- 
tions, are large and important. Harvard 
University is credited with 1,124,161 vol- 
umes; Yale with 900,000 volumes; Colum- 
Chieago with 
$27,000 


volumes: Leland Stanford with 221,000 


bia with 516,000 volumes; 


375,000 volumes: Cornell with 


volumes; Michigan with 322,000 volumes; 
Illinois with 238,000 volumes; Pennsyl- 
vania with 380,000 volumes; Wisconsin 
with 195,000 volumes. In addition there 
are many with libraries running from 50,- 
000 to 200.000 volumes. 

The aggregate of gifts and bequests to 
higher education, exclusive of grants by the 
United States, the different states and 
municipalities, reported to the Commis- 
sioner of Education for the year 1912-13 
was $24,651,958. The income of higher 
educational institutions for 1912-13 from 
state and municipal appropriations, income 
from invested funds and income from fees 
for tuition and other educational services, 
reached the large amount of $56,538,807. 
The total permanent investment in colleges 
and universities, in libraries, machinery, 
equipment, grounds, buildings and endow- 
ment, in the United States as shown by the 
report of the Commissioner of Education 
for 1913, is nothing short of enormous, 
being for the one state of Illinois alone over 
$48.000,000. 

While the size of an institution is no 
necessary criterion of excellence, yet in 
connection with the scholarship standard 
of the most important American univer- 
sities it is one of the true indications of 


vigor and efficiency. American univer- 
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sities are approaching the size of the larg- 


est European institutions. Columbia is 
credited with 10,000 students for the year 
1913-14, and 


for the current 


with over 5,000 students ; 


with a much larger number 


year. Harvard is credited 
Cornell with over 
6,000; Northwestern University with nearly 
5,000; California with nearly 7,000; Chi- 
eago with nearly 7,000; Illinois with over 
5.000; Michigan with nearly 6,000; Minne- 
sota with nearly 7,000; Wisconsin with 
nearly 6,000; and a very large number of 
institutions with enrollments running from 
two to four thousand each. 

That 


steadily assumiig more than national pro- 


American universities have been 
portions is well indicated by the fact that 
in certain lines of undergraduate and grad- 
uate work it has become recognized that the 
are especially 


opportunities in America 


advantageous. Comparatively speaking, 
the tide of graduate and research students 
into Europe has declined and the graduate 
schools of American universities have 
greatly increased in numbers and power. 
The graduate schools of Harvard Univer- 
749 

Chicago 1,737; 


Cornell 379: 


students; Columbia 
Yale 353: Wiseon- 


Michigan 298; Penn- 


aggregate 
1,496: 
sin 437: 


sylvania 470, while there is a great multi- 


sity 


tude of universities doing graduate work in 
certain departments with enrollments run- 
ning from 100 to 250 students. 

That 
enrollment in 1912 of 356,179 have already 


American universities with a total 


hecome an object of deep interest to for- 
eign students is evident from the fact that 
in 1913 aecordinge to Science there were 
4.222 foreign students in attendance at uni- 
versities and colleges in the United States 
These 


students were distributed over 275 differ- 


an increase of 577 in two years. 
ent colleges and universities and schools of 


ti chnology 
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The number given includes only regular stu 


dents of college and graduate grade. If students 


enrolled in preparatory departments, short term 


courses, summer schools and independent profes- 
sional schools were included the total would be 
very much greater. 

While 
the iotal referred to there is reason to be- 
that it 7,000 to 


10,000. 


Science makes no estimate as to 


lieve would reach from 
A glance at the summaries of stu- 
dent attendance at Harvard, Yale, Pennsyl- 
Michigan, 


show at 


vania, Cornell, Wiseonsin, and 


other universities will onee that 
practically every country in Europe is rep- 
resented in the student bodies of the United 
States. Every country now actively en- 
gaged in the war has been sending its young 
people in larger or smaller numbers to the 
United States to be educated. Nearly 800 
European students came to America for 
education in 1913. Even Germany sent 122 
124. <A list of 
represented in the more important univer- 
the United States 


would include not only nearly every coun- 


and Russia the countries 


sities and colleges in 
try in Europe, but also nearly every coun- 
try in South 
Asia, Africa 
large representation from Mexico, Central 


America, many countries in 


and Australia, as well as a 
America and Canada. 

An investigation of the standard 
that in their instruction 


insti- 
tutions will show 
and research they cover in a comprehen- 
sive the fields of 
This long has been true of the humanities 


way great knowledge. 


in colleges of liberal arts and graduate 
schools and now is true of the newer sub- 
jects of economics, political science, sociol- 
ogy and history. Here the courses of study 
are highly differentiated. In mathematics 
and in physical and biologieal science there 
has been a great development in recent 
years supported in the sciences by an un- 
usual apportionment of educational funds 
laboratories. In 


to the building of great 


professional lines, engineering schools in 
































the United States are upon a higher stand- 
ard than ever before. Medical schools are 
now in the process of reorganization and 
the outlook for thoroughly sound medical 
As to the teaching of 
law, the statement recently has been mad 


work 1s promising 


that impartial authorities regard one of 
our oldest and best equipped law schools 
as the most distinguished school of law in 
the world. 

In order that American universities may 
perform their whole duty in this crisis sev- 
eral considerations ought to be kept in 
view. There must be a more vigorous in- 
tellectual discipline in our colleges and 


universities. American schools and eol- 


leges have thus far refused to follow the 
lead of German institutions in rigidly ex- 
cluding all those who for any reason what- 
ever do not conform to the most rigid in- 
tellectual requirements. They have done 
this presumably on the ground that while 
there is loss in intellectual standards the 
purpose of schools in a democracy is not 
to make an exclusive or ruling class upon 
which a social or military aristocracy may 
be founded. but that schools are great. de- 
mocratizing agencies for upbuilding the 
general intellectual life of a nation and 
providing reasonably sound intellectual 
standards upon which a democratic govern- 
ment may be based. Yet there is no doubt 
that if American institutions are to play 
their full part in the generation to come, 
an appreciable stiffening of the intel- 
lectual fiber of our institutions is neces- 
sary and can be accomplished without en- 
dangering the democratic basis upon 
which our institutions rest. The most seri- 
ous difficulties that universities and col- 
leges meet in this respect is the competition 
of secondary interests with the primary 
interests of intellectual development and 


the necessity of centering once more the 
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main interests of the university body on 
the intellectual side of university life 

While much notable work in the lin f 
research and investigation has been done 
In American universities the present crisis 
ealls for still greater and more unique er 
ative work. The scholarship of our insti! 
tutions can not be extended or maintained 
Without research, investigation and publ 
cation. Our advance as a people depends 
in a real sense upon the extension of the 
boundaries of knowledge, upon discoveries 
and improvements, not only tn. scientific 
but in literary, historical and economy 
lines Then too, the maintenance and 
growth of the individual teacher’s intel. 
lectual life, the permanency ol his intellee 
tual vigor and the inspiration of his whole 
eareer depend largely upon the develop 
ment of the intellectual qualities closely 
connected with the springs of historical 
literary and scientific investigation 

There must be, so far as possible, an in 
erease in the primary sources of research 
and investigation In some lines of 1 
search primary sources permanently resid 
in Europe and European institutions. On 
the contrary, it may be that in other lines 
they can be transferred to America. That 


} 


the present war will have a disastrous ef 
fect in this regard and do irreparable dam. 
age to the intellectual side of life is well 
demonstrated by what has happened to the 
brary of the I niversity of Louvain So 
far as possible, therefore, the primary 
sources of investigation upon which crea 
tive work must. be done should be added to 
and developed here in Amer 

As a corollary of all this great teachers 
and investigators are necessary or this 
purpose the rewards for eminent achieve- 


ment in the line of teaching and investiga 


tion must be mad fair \ 


commensurate 
with the rewards for eminence in any other 


line. The salaries of teachers and investi 
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gators must be fixed on such a plane that 
all worry in regard to an imadequate sup- 
port of themselves and families may be 
taken away. Retiring allowances, either 
by great private foundations or by legis- 
lative action in the various states, must be 
provided so that the great teacher or in- 
vestigator who gives himself entirely to 
this great service for civilzation may be 
certain that he will not be subjected to the 
humiliation of poverty in his old age. 
University programs must be so arranged 
that those who are eminently fit for the 
great service of creation in the various 
lines of intellectual endeavor shall have 
the time and opportunity necessary for 
such service. 

American universities must have a re- 
vival of true religious and spiritual ideals. 
War has shown that culture as the sole 
foundation for civilization is a failure. The 
crumbling walls of the University of Lou- 
vain and the awful scenes upon the battle- 
fields of Marne and Aisne testify to that. 
Our civilization is a failure and culture 
counts for nothing if its flower must be 
the production of great fleets and armies, 
and the establishment forever of militarism 
as the guiding principle in eivilization. 
Our civilization if it is to stand the awful 
shock of this war must go deeper than cul- 
ture. It must go deeper also than purely 
formal religion. That, too, the war has 
shown to be a failure. It must go as deep 
as the real unity of the race and the 
brotherhood of man. Universities and col- 
leges have not done their full duty in main- 
taining and extending sound spiritual life, 
and American universities in the present 
crisis will not do the work so necessary for 
the next generation unless they shall 
humble themselves in spirit and purge 
themselves of whatever interferes with the 
development of the highest and purest in- 
tellectual and spiritual life. 





While the United States is most fortu- 
nately set off by itself and may in a larger 
measure than any other nation live its own 
life, yet by the very reason of the origin of 
our culture we can not avoid the intelles 
tual loss arising from the awful cataclysm 
of war. What happens to European civili- 
zation to a large extent happens to ali civ- 
ilization. The intellectual burden of the 
world must in some large measure fall 
upon America and its institutions. It must 
be our task, so far as lies within our power, 
to help the nations withstand the tremen- 
dous shock that war is giving to western 
civilization. 

FRANK STRONG 


THE NEED OF A SCIENCE OF 
EDUCATION } 

I wish to make some general remarks 
upon the Science of Education. As in the 
chapter which was entitled ‘‘ The Snakes of 
Iceland,’’ and which merely consisted of 
the sentence, ‘‘There are no snakes in Ice- 
land,’’ I might finish this address at once 
by saying ‘‘There is no science of educa- 
tion.” There is the art or practise of 
teaching or pedagogy, just as there used to 
be the art of engineering. It was only 
slowly that the subject of Section G, the 
Seience of Engineering, was created; but 
the subject of Section L, this section, has 
still to be created. In the creation of a sci- 
enee we first and for long periods have the 
observation of detached phenomena and 
disputes about them, because the phenom- 
ena seem complex, having no obvious con- 
nection with one another; then experiments 
simplify things, and gradually the science 
is ereated by inductive reasoning and re- 
search. In education, observation and dis- 

1 From the address of the president of the Edu- 
eational Science Section of the British Association 


for the Advancement of Science, Australia, 1914. 
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putes have oceupied much time, and we 
ean not say that the phenomena have be- 
eome much simplified by such experiments 
as have been made. Every man in the 
street considers that his opinions on edu- 
eation are as good as those of anybody else. 
I suppose that almost nobody would refuse 
to make an after-dinner speech on any kind 
of edueation, whereas he would not dream 
of speaking about geometry, or chemistry, 
or physics, or physiology unless he had 
studied these subjects. Any ordinary citi- 
zen thinks himself fit to be a member of the 
eoverning body of a school or college, and 
the disasters due to this belief are worse 
than what would occur if we gave to 
such men the command of ships. The ordi- 
nary man, especially the parliamentary 
man, who thinks that the members of a 
committee on some scientific business ought 
all to be non-scientific men, will jeer at this 
statement, but it is, nevertheless, fatally 
true. 

It is possible that, even if we had the sei- 
ence, the pedagogues would pay no atten- 
tion to its principles, just as there are indus- 
trial chemists in London whose businesses 
are dwindling because they pay no atten- 
tion to the science of chemistry. Pedagogy 
is in a worse condition than industrial 
chemistry, because chemical products can 
be easily tested as good or bad, whereas the 
pedagogic product is exceedingly difficult 
to test. The customer is the worst of 
judges. Those  soul-destroying cheap 
schools deseribed by Mr. Wells used to be 
very numerous; they are still, many of 
them, in existence. Every observant person 
knows of these places, to which small shop- 
keepers still send their sons, because they 
are genteel and cheap, and because Latin 
is taught, and perhaps French. Did any 


such parent ever object to the result 


9 


of the schooling? Even when a boy has 


become a man, neither he nor his father 





knows whether his defects or merits 
are due to had or wood Si hool ric Please 
read Mr Wells's hook i hout \Ir Polly. 


Again, the reforms in pedagogy wh 


with Dr. Armstrong, I have bee amor 
ing for during th ist tl rty years would 
eause the best-known pedagogues to scrap 
all their machinery and so to se nearly 


the whole of their invested capital. Even 
when they are not influenced by the idea of 
losing money, these men cant 


; 
believe in the necessity for reform anv more 


hideous idols can be converted, for with 
just as much intensity do they worship the 
product of our present schools and colleges 
The pedagogue is not alone in his false wor 


ship; this is the day of small men, common 


1} 


place men, men manufactured like so many 
buttons, so that it is almost impossible for 
a great man to appear; everybody is com 
pelled by custom or by law to go to school 
and the school ideal is Just as false and 
mean and material as any false religion 
ever was. Every clever man who has gone 
to a publie school and to Oxford or Cam 
bridge worships the system which has taken 
from him his spiritual birthright. his in 
dividuality, his initiative, his originality, 
his common sense, his power to think for 
himself ves, al d | may say his belief in 
himself. Ile has become too much like a 
sheep, ready to follow the bell-wether; he 
is a man who has greatly lost his soul. 
Average boys leaving a public school all 
speak in the same way, in the same words, 


about anything. They are nearly as much 


alike as things manufactured by the same 
machine. An expert easily tells from what 
school a boy has come, because there is 
nothing left in his mind which is not com- 
mon to the whole school 

The edueation given in England to bor . 


till they leave school at twenty and till they 


graduate at a university is almost alto 
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ther classical: that is founded on the lat 
vuage and literature of Greece and Rom 
On the dav on which | wrote this there was 


report of ana | iress 1h the Lond mn Time s 


Which said that this study was the cause 
of al mavinative aspirat ons, ol I] 
lectual interests’’: ‘‘it enabled men to ay 
preciate, not only Homer and Virgil, but 
equally Dante and Milton, Goethe ane 


Wordsworth, all the great thoughts of a 
ies and all lands, and to be awake to the 
movements of their own day.’’ It said that 
this study made a man ‘‘a better man of 
business, a better lawyer, a better mer 
chant, a better stockbroker, a less hidebound 
politician ‘Those who would banish 
Greek or would make it the peculiar prop- 
erty of a select few did a grave disservice 
to the whole cause of intellectual and spir 
itual life.’’ The writer then deseribed his 
own diligent reading in the train every 
morning; in the course of a few months he 
had read the ‘‘Iliad,’” the ‘*‘Odyssey,”’ the 
**Aeneid,’’ five books of Livy, and the 
the whole of ‘‘Catullus’’ and ‘* Martial.’’ 
It seems almost as if he must have all ex 
tant classical literature off by heart. He 
must have enormous satisfaction as he sits 
in the train looking at the quite common 
travelers who are reading about the affairs 


of the nation in English newspapers. I 


quote the above statements because they 
are typical. All our elassical friends say 
that sort of thing. But I do not pay much 
attention to them, because I know that the 
vreatest classical scholars only devote 
themselves to editing some Greek text that 
has been edited over and over again. These 
men rave about the glory of youth and 
beauty as preached by the Greeks, but their 
enthusiasm is not shown in any practical 
way. We must believe that this enthusi- 
asm exists, because these men tell us them 
selves that they experience it. But what 


is a fair man to say when he hears his 


I nas ta ) Tl ) Lis 

ind Euripides if he kno 
friends never read S eS] 

\uste rr Goldsmit! r D 

t referred ¢ +] il 
scholarship leads to ] 

he Church and State, to p 

s. to purpl | ng such 
hings out of a unt Il hav 1 SUSD mn 
that this worsh » ot classics is like one’s 
fondness for the rhymes, often rubbishy 
rhymes, that associate themselves with our 


nfaney and boyhood, or like Johnson’s 
belief that his wife was amiable and beauti- 
ful. It is even possible that the very best 
scholar is of but little use to the world. It 
would be easy to show that, since the six- 


teenth century, the classical pedant has 
done little but to spoil the rich English lan- 
cuage of our Bible. We want now a man 
like Bishop Peeock to delatinize our lan- 


ruave. 


Let us. however. consider a boy of 
another class—the boy called clever, say, 
one in twenty of the whole. At the age of 


twenty or twenty-one, stale and tired with 
the reception of ancient iearning, of other 
men’s thoughts, he gains a fine scholarship 
at the university, where he is supposed to 


} 


be almost a free man, and all the use he ean 
make of his freedom is to go on absorbing 
ancient learning, keeping his nose to the 
grindstone as if he were still a schoolboy. 
Treated as a boy from seventeen to twenty- 
one, he remains a boy till he is twenty-four, 


becoming a small- 


and he can not help 
minded, though clever and learned, man, 
who fails to see that literature is no longer 
the possession of a small class. Yet if he 
had left school for the university at six- 
teen or seventeen we might hope that uni- 
versity freedom and association with others 
and with learned men might have made 
him great, a great poet, a man of cultivated 


imagination, fit to become a great writer, 





es 

















a great philosopher, a great politician, a 
ruler of men. One of the curses of intel 
lectual England is due to schoolmasters 
keeping men at school and treating them as 
boys to the age of twenty or twenty-one. 
They take scholarships as stall-fed cattle 
take prizes at agricultural shows. 

Our famous writers had, like Burns, no 
school education, or else only a short school 
education. Boys went to the university too 
early after the Renaissance, and Bacon en- 
tered Cambridge at the age of thirteen 
Shakespeare, thank God, was only at a 
grammar school, and is supposed not to 
have completed even that short course of 
school work. Even Ben Jonson, who was 
so proud of his learning and_ rather 
scorned Shakespeare for his ‘‘small Latin 
and less Greek,’’ had only a short school 
education. Phineas Fletcher went to Cam- 
bridge at sixteen. Massinger went to Ox- 
ford at eighteen. Of the school time of 
some of our most original writers we have 
but little information, but that it must 
have been short we have indirect proof. 
Beaumont’s first play was produced at the 
age of twenty-one. Waller entered parlia- 
ment and wrote his first poem at eighteen. 
Dryden went to Oxford at seventeen. Mil- 
ton went to Cambridge at seventeen. 
Addison went to Oxford at fifteen. The 
whole of Pope’s school education was four 
and a half years. Swift went to Dublin 
University at fifteen. Goldsmith, after a 
most erratic school time, entered Dublin 
when he was fifteen. Our present school 
system is to keep a boy with his nose to the 
classics grindstone from the age of eleven to 
the age of twenty, and copies the German 
system. The result is the same in Germany 
and England. Genius is very common in 
both countries, but 99 per cent. of it is de- 
stroyed by the schools. It is, however, when 
we come to study the average boy—nine- 
teen in twenty of all boys—that the system 
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looks most devilish. In Germany it is wors 
than n England There even t ivera 
boy submits, and plods hard all tl , 
because there is a great reward for him 

1 diminutior n his time ot military s 

ice Wel the r suit tor the average (rel 
man boy is that he becomes stupetied, du 
and loses all initiative. The average E1 
lish boy gets much less of these evil effects, 
because he neglects his schoolroom work 
and keeps his mind active and his soul alive 
by means of football and cricket It is 


from this great characteristic, that knowl- 


edge and wisdom come from doing and not 
from abstract reasoning, that the British 
race rules the world. We learn all that in 
duces common sense from observation and 


bserve that a 


experiment. I often used to o 
boy whose face was attractive because of 
its brightness and _ intelligence n the 
ericket-field, seemed, when he entered my 
classroom. as if an isolating veil of unintelli 
gence suddenly covered his face. He had 
settled for life that he could not under 
stand the eclass-room work, and he refused 
to make any more efforts. Even the elever 
boy *s soul is to some extent protected by his 
sports, so that in every way less harm is 
done in England than in Germany. Still, 
the system produces, even from clever boys, 
only clever, dull men, fit to be barnacles in 
the publie services. The system may be 
said to give a good training for lawyers 

the necessary clever kind of lawyer of the 


Law Courts and Chambers who is mute in 


the House of Commons.? But it destroys 

>The acuteness of a lawyer in finding t mear 
ing of a document is very wonderf Almost any 
mental power can be cultivated to such a very 
high degree that it almost seems diabol il \ 
trained person after passing shoy ndow rap 
idly is able to deseribe every object in the wit 
dow, although the objects may be very numerous 
and curiously different Yet this same man may 
not be at all clever in other ways In patent cases 
1 clever judge takes in t most eleme iTy scic 
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the higher qualities of men and makes them 
narrow It ought to be remembered that 
Lord Somers was the only great lawyer 
who was also a great man. Poor boys can 
not get this training unless they are so un- 
lucky as to get scholarships, or are induced 
to attend university extension lectures; and 


‘ 


it results that nearly all our best writers, 


writers with imagination and originality 
and initiative and individuality, have been 
Although 
poor boys are most frightfully handicapped 
to distinction, I do not think 


boys oft the common people. 
for the race 
that the poor child is much handicapped 
for he is naturally nearly 
equal to a boy of the highest lineage. Nat- 


time of the first 


by mere heredity, 


ural selection up to th 
when there 
say, 100.000 


great civilizations, were com- 


fortable houses and palaces 
years ago—together with the effects since 
then of revolutions and wars of conquest, 
involving slavery of the conquered, have 


ereated a wonderful equality among the 
individuals of mixable races. 

For the average boy at a public school 
the school work is a terrible uphill grind 
all the time; 
business, so stupefying that he makes no 
He feels that 


he is a failure, learning nothing that can 


a soul-destroying, stupefying 


complaint, he merely suffers. 


tific knowledge with very great difficulty The 
readers of the hundreds of newspaper articles of 
any morning—as like one another as herrings 

th their display of culture, of depth 


and with, what is more 


astounding than any ng else, an infinitely per 
fect Oxford polish Watching the performances 
of an Oxford man of letters is like watching a 
good billiard-player or a skilled musician His 


mind is filled with the thoughts of other men, 


pigeonholed ready for use It is extraordinary 
that a man can have been so edueated as to be a 
go 1 ebate to he able to make a fine speech, 


that he may have taken a degree at Oxford, that 

he may have passed examinations in classics, phi- 

losophy, and mathematics, and yet be exceedingly 
; 


ignorant, illogical and unscientific. 


AND 
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be of spiritual or material value to him in 


} 


his future j fe Of eourse, he ean pass eX- 


aminations; anybody can be crammed to 


pass an examination, but after the exami- 
nation he forgets what he was supposed to 
have learned. 

The present system of education is to b 
condemned for other reasons. It is exas- 
perating that all the most important, the 
most brilliant, the most expensively edu- 


cated people in England. our 


poets and 
novelists, our legislators and lawyers, our 
soldiers and sailors, our great manufac- 


turers and merchants, our clergymen and 


} } 


schoolmasters, are quite ignorant of natural 


science; and it may almost be said that in 
spite of these clever ignorant men, and men 
through the 


like them in other countries, 


ageney of scientific men, all the conditions 
of civilization are being transformed. I do 
not think that a fact of this kind would 
have been neglected by the philosophers of 
Greece (who seorned to know any other 
language than their own) or the learned 
men of Rome, but when some of us direct 
attention to it and its neglect by modern 
philosophers we are sneered at as Philis- 
tines. It is a curious kind of culture which 
scorns the lessons of history, the study of 
man in his relation to nature, the study of 
the enormous new forces which are now 
affecting the relations of nations to one 
another. How many of our rulers know 
the astounding fact that the cost of the 
most unskilled work done by man costs 
1.000 times as much as when that work is 
Hence it is that 


the steam-engine has given means for leis- 


done by a steam-engine? 


ure and high eulture, yes, and low culture 
and decadence, to hundreds of people in- 
stead of units. And the steam-engine en- 
ables rulers to spend 100 times as much 
money on soldiers and sailors and ships 
and munitions of war as they did 200 years 


ago, 


Vinay, ® 





yl amg 











? yh Prarie had ~ 


The university man thinks that he can 
vet some knowledge of science by reading, 
but without laboratory study he is like the 
man who said ‘‘barley’’ when he wanted 
to escape from the robbers’ cave and ought 
to have said ‘‘sesame.’’ Do you know the 
balled about Count Arnaldos, who envied 
the old helmsman his weird and wondrous 


tl 


p mwers , 


Wi st ft s e heln swe 
] iT ne sé ‘ ol sea 

Only S¢ it pra ts ers 
{ mpre é i sr stery 


I know that the ordinary university man 
thinks, like the wistful count, that he can 
vet all things easily or by mere reading. 
But, in truth, to read the ‘‘Origin of Spe- 
cies,’’ or treatises on astronomy or physics 
or chemistry, is a misleading performance 
unless the reader brings to the study that 
kind of mind which has been developed 
already by his own observation and experi- 
ment. 

The university man, ignorant of science, 
becomes a ruler of our great nation, his 
duty during war and peace being that of a 
scientific administrator, and without turn- 
ing a hair he fraudulently accepts this im- 
portant duty for which he is utterly unfit. 
The gods must surely laugh when they see 
these rulers of ours gibing at scientific 
things, giving important posts to non-scien- 
tifie men who scorn and obstruct the scien- 
tifie men who are under their orders. If 
Oxford scholars were merely like so many 
monks in their monastery, living the lives 
and following the studies which they love, 
I would say nothing. The revenues so used 
up are, I think, of no great importance to 
the country, and busy men elsewhere can 
only be benefited in knowing that at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge there are these lovely 
lamaseries where men are living in serene 
air apart from the struggles of the world, 
living what they think to be the higher 
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| | 
+} ( 
ves es il’s ~ I 
before 1 ? Ta) l S t , 
nl 
L435 med 
div eS S 
ntures | t i). mi } 
Ih S hy \ | ~ . ? 
tiie ruiers 1 ¢ st " } 
‘ rt} nas \ S \ \ \ is 
ae 
ndeed, thr hn ! s than the 
starting of South-Af vars, that they 


I} uly rulers Wh ] v } | t! v 
T y T was) l i ~ aa) 
meh } 1 \ ju i 
didates ror posts but untiortu telyv if Ss 
is 1tf our leaders DOSS ssed vyreat negat 
knowledge of natural science, and as if a 


man’s chances of being appointed to a 
scientific post or of having his advice lis 


; 


tened to were in inverse proportion to his 
scientific qualifieati ms. Seientifie men look 
around them and see that everything is 
wrong in the present arrangements, but 
they also see that it is useless to give advi 
which can not be understood by our rulers 
And, indeed, I may say that when by ace 
dent a scientific man is appointed on a com 
mittee there is a negative inducement for 
him to do anything 

Many men enter the services by examina 
tion, and it is always through cramming 
that they pass. In some cases the examina 
In truth, 


the scientific habit of thought, the real 


tion Is supp sed to be in selene 
study of science, the very fitness of a boy 
for entrance to the service, would unfit him 
for passing these abominable unscientific 


For some army posts, fur- 


examinations 
ther scientific food is provided by the gov- 
ernment for the elassical or modern lan- 
guage or science dummies after they enter 
the service. If one wishes to hear how evil 
this system of pretended education is, let 
him ask the opinion of some of the pro- 


fessors who are condemned to help in earry- 
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it on | vhole system is foolishness 


} 


from top to bottom, and the men prepared 


by the svstem can not see how abominal 
it 1S, evel ‘ thev are afterwards trying 
to prove it vell-mannered mediocrit 
is ¢ re successful and reproduces 
TS 

| n elling upon t] ns 
au “ rT lett. mristoceri iniversit 
re to be rulers of th ountr 
his in edueat vh } 1! ol Sno st ry 
o iral scien Besides these men w 
have a larger number of middle iss me 


who will succeed their fathers in the man- 
agement, not merely of landed estates, but 
of much more valuable estates in the manu- 
facture and distribution of things. With 


them there s the same conte mpt tor hooks. 


for learning, and the same absence, not 
merely of knowledge and of natural se 
ence, but of those scientific habits of thought 
and methods of approaching problems 
which experimental research tends to pro 
dues These men beeome the owners of 
factories the spirit of which ought to be 
fic research; the competing factories 
in Germany, France and America are run 
by men of scientific method, but our owners 
discourage reform in every possible way 
The rule of thumb of their fathers and 
grandfathers is good enough for them 
Their factories are so badly arranged that 
the work cost of anv manufacture is twice 
what it ought to be and the time taken is 
twice as great They take ea rerly tO all 
sorts of quack remedies for bad trade: they 
are the easy victims of fraudulent persons 
These are the men who discourage all edu- 
cation in the peopl emploved by them, 
managers, foremen and workmen. They 


} 


inskilled workmen—-that is 


ire What I eall 
unskilled owners of works—and it is the 
university and the whole system of their 
education which is to blame for their un- 


skilfulness It is astounding how quickly 
| ; 


ns | \ rs s ! I Y elln 
ited, but there is a new them eve} 
i? L} vant ol iu these m 
S very harmful to the int 
But I get t ng vhen It if what 
ru rsities might ) tl reat world 
natural science nd t itility 
mos | their studies. And this anger is 
reater when I tl tt ers R 
I es h Is re r Li hig eT au 
t10 Tt the mn \ Ss eing alto 
vet] y neviected hy | ilture ot 
protessio! men 1s O ected; and 1n 
th se of protess Ss ny ¢ applica 
tions of physical science 1s Ss | itory 
subjgets are insisted upon, so that for thes 
professions the university is a harmful in 
Stitution Medical students have so much 
hard work in various kinds of grammar 


subjeets required for matriculation that 


they must be forgiven for their utter igno 
rance of natural science But an outside 
Philistine may also he ror ven when he 


suggests that the whole country might ben 
fit if the school training of medical students 
put them more in sympathy with scientific 
discovery. It is a well-known fact that 
there are medical men in lucrative prac- 
tise, said to have the highest university 


qualifications, who tell you frankly that 


they do not believe in bacteriology! 

A great many young men from the se 
ondary schools are now entering the eng 
neering profession. By engineering I mean 


any kind of appled physical science. 


Every mportant town In Great Britain has 


established at least one great technical col- 
lege at large eost in building and appa- 
ratus, with staffs of professors and teachers 
always badly paid), and it is found that 
for their first two years the students have 
to be kept at great cost to the country learn- 
ing those simple principles of science which 
they ought to have learned at school. It is 


found that they are not only ignorant, but 


' 


ome 
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: ’ ts sch educat wl p t 
red} iy I y lawVvers or rey f t 
I it tn el mat ls that he ha to I 
prepared o1 to be hewer of wood he wot rr. J ir 
lrawer of water to the real « eer t 
s ind in most cases that the su ssful R S . 
; students are those who hav ttended pr st . 
rv schools whet s comp t ess, tI \t 
iv language other than ] ish, and 
ere every bov does | ratory wot n mpor I] 
matics d natur scien Ther ru ! ! 
e no doubt that poor rvs hav now ‘ | 
enormous advant wer the sons o =e ad} 
! mie hoy e} hen th f eof t} lay ¢ } , | 
sses are large the evening-class fees at his To. S es I I 
= nad t poor boys attending the Nase s 


s idy ) Natural s ! tude tft ! ‘ 

The English school system has outlived fixed. He ; : SSO] 
the medieval conditions which produced it in not ! ‘ 
In old davs t} ony Vay to knowledge was | ! | Ss Se . 
through Latin: all writing was in Latin sual S ! 

The result then was pretty much what it is he may be 

mM iwvyers, clergymen and schoolmasters = wh n not a ls 
had to know some Latit ter school lift nol reis ‘ 
| aver: m for t anvthine he had () ‘ e , 7 
learned \ few very clever men did read comb mu 
it the verag mol ir priest Was a very ! ! | : | zs not 

norant perso! star ist iy e 

English people know the worthlessness of Its strenet { t 
the public-school system in the mental train and the be f that p ’ tm 
ing of th average boy. Why, then. do nut I | 
they submit to it Llowever conservative pit 7 s t 
they may bi they would not submit to this pity . Ps m 
worthless system merely because it 1s hal LSeS | 
lowed by a history of 500 years men of E lu 
The fact is, this worthless system con ‘atiol It was } > { et 
tinues because in some occult way it seems Limes whet il I ) 4 

to have a connection with something of real gentlemar yy healthy and 
mportance, public-school form, There is courageous t he 1 not muel ( 
really no connection. When, in my youth, b mine \ s proud of S 


Pr sy ee 


ea: ‘ 
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jr! I 1 | . ry thos 

. Krance hich he « red 

s marau oldiers his al ¢ 

! ! } . yo 4 ¢ | ; ] 

lass than o s own. has its hut 
oes not su lemocr t requires that 
th re hould iy i ! s ts own 
The Spartans ed 1 r helots I} 
Southern p er \ 1 had fine man 
ners. but he could not have culivated them 


if there had been no slaves and mean whites. 
It is a well-known fact that some years 
fore the Civil War in America it was ser 

ously proposed by prominent Southerners 
to make slaves of the ‘‘mean,’’ that is, the 
poor whites The chivalrous Andrew 
Fletcher of Saltoun showed but little knowl- 
edge of his countrymen when he formed 
his plan for reducing a large part of the 
working classes of Secotland to slavery 
Public-school form may sit not unhand- 
somely upon country gentlemen or any rich 
men who have many servants or tenants or 
other dependents, but it does not sit at all 
well upon poorer men, for it puts them out 
of sympathy with people among whom they 
must work. It is heartbreaking when asso- 
ciated with the poverty of a man looking 
for work in places where he has no influen- 
tial friends, as it is nearly always associated 
with illiteraev and want of wisdom, with 


helplessness and with disinelination to learn 


Nobody doubts that a modern country gentle- 


man is much more polished than Squire 
Western or Squire Lumpkin, but he has 
much the same opinions and forms them in 


the same way. The manners of a young 
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We ask the schools for mental power as 
of old one asked for bread, and they give 
us a stone No doubt public-school form 
is a beautiful stone, a diamond; but we 
want some bread as well, even if it were 
only in the Falstaffian proportion of bread 
to sack. For my part I do not see why the 
average boy at school should not have rea 
ing power and a love for reading and 
knowledge as well as good manners, and 
this is why I ask for a great reform in our 
schools. We want from the school what 


nature has not been accustomed to give 


, 


and what home life can not give, the devel 


opment of the intellect. and the school 
fails to give it in 95 out of every 100 
cases. The great danger in school life is 
that it may hurt individuality, originality, 
because a boy, however harum-searum, is 
naturally conventional and _ imitative. 
Good form comes easily, therefore, and the 
master is more than satisfied, he is proud. 
He often speaks of it as character, but he is 
quite wrong. Character comes from home 
life, not from school life, which indeed is 
rather antagonistic to character. It comes 
from contact with fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, relations and friends 
School life tends to induce a contempt for 
the lower classes and a slavish admiration 
of the upper classes, which is altogether 
wrong in a democracy, and can only lead 
to evil. 

It always happens that the real eduea- 
tion of the average man begins when hi 
falls in love and sees the necessity for 
writing love letters. He must have spent 
many years of worry at school and passed 
examinations in Latin and mathematics, 
perhaps in French or German, in geog- 
raphy, and many other subjects, all taught 


in water-tight compartments, yet he is 


versities, ‘‘the whole system S a grievous 
surdity.’’ ‘*‘ ‘Society’ and snobbery are the 


curses of England 
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his friend started their gang 
of robber tiated them through pass- 
words and a ritual. That was for ‘‘side 
The gang did not consist of pirates or 
robbers; t vere Innocent young boys, 
1 their } vords and ritual were th 
‘ ‘ ‘ f the romance of the thing Latin 
for the rage youth seems to me to b 
mer rrown-up Tom Sawyerism, and is 
ied obvious ways to the worship o 
lun Jum [It used to be that the uss 
) i! yn clothes was reserved for the 
higher classes \t another time gentle 
men onl vere allowed to wear swords In 
China and Japan certall buttons and 
eOolored dresses indicated certain rank. In 


our own time there are fashions of slang 
which distinguish the smart set of society. 
The survival of Latin and 


of thing It has no 


(ireek lg very 


much the sort 


Sillric 


more to do with education than the two 


itfons of our coats or the wigs of our 


hind bi 


judges have to do with convenience. The 


CLASSICS Sindbad’s old man of 


é, 
ride us like 
the sea, \ll 


well-educated man ean not be 


Kmpire a 
pro 


kind unless he 


over the British 
“OTM: a 
] + 

almost any 


fessional man ol 


pre tends to know something of one or more 
dead languages, such knowledge being of 
no essential value to him It is something 


like what the old Test Act imposed upon 
us; for 130 years a British citizen perfectly 
the hi eould 
kind of 


competent to till rhest 


posts 


not take upon himself the smallest 


publie work unless he could swear to a cer 


tain formula \Mlost of the numerous stu- 


lents of a very important school of mines 


kl fuse to ?T ke the r" 3 Se devrees beeause 


they ire wise enough to refuse to learn 
Latin The mine-owners are wise enough 
to engage these men if they possess only the 


although have no 


h irdly one 


ege diploma, they 


mining engi- 


Chere S 


university degree in the 


ik ol 


Indeed, I may say 


AND 
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that ‘) i t ’ lil I I i. l ers n (rr | 
Britain hold a university d corer nd this 
IS for the same reaso 

If there is any part l riv useless, poor, 
‘4 Teel er you \ hind I I h S SOI 
must be taught Latir If t e is v litt 
township in a ne intry where everybods 
s Ignorant, the schoolmaster must teach 
itin Any ch ap schooimaste! Knowl! 
nothing yortn nothing, wv you may be 
sul Sav that he i teach | 1! If ther 
s a particularly illiterat r-room loafer 


who never reads Dboo 


papers you will find that has a stocl 
in-trade of perhaps three Latin phrases 
which keep him provided beer 

Do you know why Port i the Ma d of 
Belmont remained so long unmarried? It 


Was because her suitors issumed that the 


volden language of was Greek and 


conquest 


the silver language was Latin. If you read 


between the lines you will see that this is 


What Shakespeare meant [lis leaden 


casket signified the Enzglisl if Belmont 
cum-Stratford-on-Avon 

The worst of it is tl hi 
who has done almost nothing else than Latin 
and Greek at school gets absolutely no love 
eclassies: he never reads a Greek or 
school. He 


lations, but he 


did not 


for the 
Latin author after he leaves 


might enjoy them in trans 


hates their names, and even if he 
t would never enter his 
this is the 


‘erib.’’ Surelv 
the schoolroom routine 
n tne T 


paper, referred to above, in a 


Following that articl mes news 
discussion, 


Association for Im 


proving the Teaching of Latin said: 
() f ist r t S ea 
I oO i few r r stag I ‘ 











TI next speaker said that the reforms 


Nor do I agree I think that if there is 


master in teach it 1s Latin. I take the 
first statement as right, however. I have 
lways said so, loudly, to an unbelieving 


world that thought me prejudiced, and here 
ve see a lover of the classics inadvertently 
supporting me, and surely every fair- 
minded schoolmaster must agree with him, 

t all events as concerning the average boy 
It is not the method of teaching that is 
vrong; it is merely that Latin as a school 
subject for the average boy must be alto 
vether condemned. It takes from him all 
nterest in every kind of literature; it 
makes him dislike reading We must have 
some compulsory subjects, and I think that 
any boy may be taught any subject—to 
some extent: but we ought to have as few 
f these compulsory subjects as possible, 
because any subject may be found very diffi- 
cult by certain classes of intelligent minds. 
And it is surely ludicrous when a clever 
mathematician, well read in natural sci- 
ence and fond of English literature, is 
plucked for his degree because of his poor 
Latin or Greek. I knew a case where the 
first classic of his year would have failed 
to pass his ‘‘Little-go’’ only that special 
arrangements were made to let him through 
his mathematics easily. My own career 
was nearly ruined because I failed in a 
French examination. 

Before a student enters a university he 
las to pass a matriculation examination, 
so that we may be sure that he is fit to 
follow any of the courses of study In 


+ 


medieval times the one compulsory subject 
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Impose the eondition, not the university. 
Again, students of certain other subjects 
ought to know one or more foreign lan- 
guages, and, indeed, it seems to me that the 
professor in each subject has a right to in- 
sist on his students having certain special 
knowledge before they enter upon a study 
with him. But to enter the universify, 
surely the compulsory subjects ought to be 
as few as possible. It seems to me that the 
most important thing is to make sure that 
every student has had an early education 
through his own language—English; that 
he should be able to write an account in 
English of anything he has seen; should 
have some acquaintance with what are 
ealled English subjects, such as geography 
and history, and the principles of natural 
science, and the power to make simple com- 
putations. All the teaching is to be in Eng- 
lish, all his companions speak English; 
there are good English books on all sub- 
jects, there are English translations of all 
the good books that have been written in 
foreign languages. So abominable do I 
think compulsory Latin or Greek or French 
or German that I believe a primary school 
to be a much better school than any other 
for a boy if he is fitting himself for any 
profession in which applied science is im- 
At present English is not taught 
The teach- 


ers are all classical men, who are very care- 


portant. 


properly in anv British school. 


ful when they write Greek or Latin and ex- 
ceedingly careless and slipshod when they 
write English. We might easily write a 
fairy three 
Latin and English—and eall it ‘‘Cinder- 
ella.’’ 


pire known in history, the empire of the 


story about sisters—Greek. 


The language of the greatest em- 


English-speaking peoples, is not taught seri- 
ously in any part of that great empire. It 
is shocking to get from a great classical 


scholar a letter with misspelled words on 


every page, every sentence being ungram- 
When will our good 


writers tell us how English composition 


matical. modern 
may be taught to ordinary folk? 


JOHN PERRY 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN IN NEW JERSEY 
Mrs. Suipman Doverass, chairman of the 
the Woman’s College of the 
Federation of Women’s 
has been offered 


of twelve acres on the banks of the Raritan 


(‘ommittee on 
New Jersey State 
Clubs, announces that a sité 
River, in the outskirts of New Brunswick. 
With this goes also the use of a private dwell- 
ing now standing on the ground. 

ion of the Wo- 
l] Mrs. 


man’s College with Rutgers College, 





In the matter of the affili 


Douglass has made the following statement: 


The committee of the federation referred its 
ffer to the trustees of Rutgers College. and 
at an exceptionally large meeting held in 


New York City, that body 


its willingness to affiliate with the Woman’s 


ticially expressed 


College, provided $15,000 for maintenance 
could be guaranteed for the first year, and 
$20,000 for each of the three succeeding years. 

This statement was received with great en- 
thusiasm by the president of the federation, 
Mrs. William T. Ropes, and endorsed by the 
board of directors, who voted to at once begin 
the task of securing funds for maintenance, 
believing the sum required a small amount for 
a whole state to contribute toward the found- 


ing of its first woman’s college. It appreciates 


having the absolutely sincere and hearty co- 
operation of the president, the trustees and 
the faculty of Rutgers College, who will wel- 
come the women students, and do all in their 
power to give them the right mental and phys- 
ical training. Through its affiliation, the 
new college will start with the same excellent 
standard of scholarship of the college of long 
standing, and will have the use of a splendid 
library of over 75,000 volumes, which all young 


a lege s lack. 


es ed 
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Mrs. Seymour Cromwell, William Fellowes 
Morgan, Mrs. Howard C. Warren, Judge John 
H. Wescott, Mrs. George La Monte, George 
[. Smith, Adolph Roeder, Judge George G. 


BEQUESTS FOR EDUCATION OF CHARLES 
M. HALL 


by M r 


Henry C. King, who states that the v 


l 


endowment of $100,000 for that 


1 $200,000 endowment for the upkeep 
the campus, of llege grounds surt - 
y the campus d of other park and forestry 
g nds given by Mr. Hall In | n, the 
vill provides r what ssentially an en- 
dowment of $2,000,000, the use of the incom 
of which is nearly unrestricted. The income 


from this endowment will not be immediately 
available; it may be three or four years before 


the full benefit of it will be received. The 


and near Oberlin previously purchased by 
Mr. Hall, amounting in their entirety to a 
A portion of the 
Johnson estate, with some adjoining properties, 
he wishes to be made into an arboretum, 
“laid out in a scientific manner with repre- 


sentative trees and shrubs from 
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versity expense nd as an endowment. Of 
this im 2 re than half a million has been 
used by the versity for current expenses 
while approx ly three quarters of a millior 


dollars has been appropriated and is held as 
ing the past year 4,053 graduates have cot 
tributed to the fund, the largest number in 
the twenty-four years of its history, adding 
$104,454.19. This contribution, together wit! 
a bequest and the interest on the principal of 
the fund, raises the total rece ipts for the y 


to $150,146.36. This amou 


— 


nt was raised with 
a total « xpense of $2,680. or less than 2? per 
cent. of the total receipts. Of the amount 
collected this year $64,814 Sv) has be« n turned 
over to the university for current expenses. 


The remainder will be applied to the principal 


Tue board of trustees of the University of 


Chic ro has let the contracts for the construe- 


tion of Ida Noyes Hall, the building which is 
to serve the women students of the universitv 
as Bartlett Gymnasium and the Reynolds 
Club provide for the physical eulture and 
social needs of the men. The new hall will be 
a notable addition to the group of nearly forty 
buildings which have now been erected on th 
university quadrangles. This latest buildin: 3 
gift of Mr. La Verne Noves 


has made possible and which will provide a 


W his h a generous 


fitting and beantiful memorial to his wife. wil] 
be completed in January, 1916. Already the 
workmen have begun the construction of the 


building. which will cost 


over $450,000. Tl 
site—that between the School of Education 
group and the women’s dormitories—is stri- 
kingly suggestive, not only of the thought which 
the university gives to its women students, but 
of the extent of ground over which its build- 
ngs are now being erected. This is the sixth 
structure facing the Midway Plaisance, the 
broad avenue of the South Park system on 
both sides of which for over half a mile the 
university owns the land. The new women’s 
building will be provided with every modern 
facility which such a hall should possess— 


reception and committee rooms, restaurant. 


gymnasium and swimming pool; and in an 
ljacent space is the women’s hockey field. 
Pur classical museum of the University 
Illinois has received from the Egyptian Ex- 
loration Fund through the generosity of Mr. 
W. G. Hibbard, of Chicago, a collection of 


irticies Trom the recent excavation at Antinos ’ 


e sixth century A.D. and includes toilet 


irticles, carvings of ivory, bone and wood and 


nany small metal bjects various sorts 
Che collec n als cludes three early Chris 
in crosses, a terra cotta st ette and several 
pieces of pottery These re now n exhibi- 
n in the classical museu nd afford a very 
vid idea of the « rticles of é 
every-day |] th Egyptians 
THe Prest n Si l of I V iintained 
y the State of Califon I California 
has offered three fellowships of the annual 
lue of $500 plus room and board at the 
Preston School, available for students of the 
University of California in the following fields 
of investigatio1 : social eeonor es, applied 


psychology, medicine, law, political science, 


r agriculture. 


ANNOUNCEMENT of competitions for fellow- 


studies in the American Academy in Rome is 
made by Mr. C. Grant La Farge, secretary, at 
101 Park Avenue. All persons desiring to 
enter the competitions must file their applica- 
tions with the secretary before March 1. Con- 
tests are open to all unmarried men, citizens 
f the United States, who comply with the 
regulations of the academy. The fellowships 
in the School of Fine Arts are four, each of 
a value of $1,000 a year for three years. One 
s in architecture, one in sculpture, one in 
painting, and one in landscape architecture. 
In the School of Classical Studies the fellow- 
ships are three, one of a value of $1,000 for 


one year, and one of a value of $1,000 a ye: 


. 
for two years. 

THe council of the University of Paris unan- 
imously resolved that Belgian students who 
before the war had been matriculated in one 


of the universities of their own country might 


a 
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number, and representing a church member- “e Ee” i \l 


ship ot approximately sixteen million people 


The plan proposes a series of addresses at the |. — . 
chief centers of Christian activity in Japan, , 
including the niversities. The general pur i 
pose of these addresses will be to give the if 
Japanese Christians an idea of Christi y ae . - 
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or earmal I ha read 
tioned; 1 indulge in slang 
on r | conversation but even i1 
lecture r classes i tew of then 
! e constant é f all 
; 
ean |; hands ! 


yr is now used in as st ! I 

f of the professors I know. I wonder if 
t y ki Vv it orig | ow der who I 
1 be the kee] rs t] Kenge I neruage 

linall 1 just comparison of the mistakes 
of students with those of professors must take 


into consideration the circumstances under 
which the mistakes are made: the students 
are under pressure and are generally more or 
less nervous and every error they make stands 
by its lf ; on the other hand the prof ss rs’ 
mistakes are made deliberately, without any 
pressure whatever, and are repeated daily and 
sometimes hourly in lectures to students whom 
they are supposed to instruct. Lest it might 
be inferred that I am begging the question, | 
say nothing of the important fact that stu- 
dents go to college because they need instruc 
tion, and of the other fact that the professors 
are supposed to be the persons to give instruc 
tion and to serve, in language and conduct, 
as models of educated men. 

Pardon my not signing my name. The fact 
is that I am a eandidate for a degree; and if 
it were known to the members of my faculty 


that I wrote this, what sort of a chance would 


I stand? I haven't the courage to sign it. 


A STUDENT 


QUOTATIONS 
EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 
We have long been accustomed to point wit 
pride to the educational institutions and ad- 
vantages of our commonwealth, and to the 
long list of citizens of other states and nations 
who are st l] attracted to Massachusetts as 
students by the fame of our universities and 


technical schools. It is rather startling, there- 





diffusion of vocational training deplorably less 


in Massachusetts than in the German empir 


{1 that many states have far outstripped us 
ye eS re oe ee ee 
iV in el 9 n mass Oo! ner C1ltizZens, 
ng nd ad f rey DI rtur ies Se, ré 
r ? ty ? ; ] lan thoir 
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} l } } } 
sable Tf the qd iopn nt ot our ( rlected agr 
cultural resources t} reno} { r 
l l l é epopul ion ot our 
, ; 
waste places, and the perpetuation of t in- 


ventive and mechanical genius which has so 
far enabled New England to hold her own in 
industrial competition with sections whose 
natural resources are in many respects far 
superior to our own. 

I bespeak, therefore, your most careful con- 
ration of the plans for an extended system 
of free schol irships and unive rsity extension 
that will be laid before you; and, what seems 
to me still more important, I urge you to con- 
sider whether special provision for the syste- 
matic training of high school teachers for our 
smaller cities and towns should not be at once 
installed in our normal school system which 
now presents the strange anomaly of carefully 
preparing experts in instruction and discipline 
for the primary and grammar grades, but leav- 
ing to chance the technical equipment of those 
charged with the more difficult and sur ly not 
less important task of secondary education. I 
ask you to inquire also whether our high school 
courses of study intended for pupils who are 
not preparing for college but for an earlier 
entrance into industrial vocations are as a 
rule wisely adapted to their special needs. 

I want to see the commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts enjoy the reputation of being the 
first of all the states in the union in providing 
the opportunity and every possible means for 


all our people to advance in social, industrial 


and educational improvement to the full extent 
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IIlow can the largest possible number of 
these neglected citizens be reached and helped ? 
Each is a factor in the sum total of the 
nation’s vital resources and must be recognized 
as such before the problem can be solved. 

(sermany ha evidently found the educa- 
rhly protitable invest- 
ment, as she has increased her appropriation 


for industrial edueation enormously durin 


the past forty vears. She has established eleven 
technical universities with ove rZO0O00 st rule nts, 
ind thousands of trade schools for the training 
hnologie il museums 
occupy a very important part of Germany’s 
edueational system. These museums are d 
scribed by the Enevelopedia Britannica as being 
“peculiarly adapted in certain respects for the 


promotion of the culture of the masses” and 
it further declares that “they are powerful 
educational agencies in which by object lessons 
the most important truths of science are capa- 
ble of being pleasantly imparted to the multi- 
tudes.” And that “as adjuncts of unive rsitie Ss, 
college $s Al d high schools, the Vv are recognized 
as almost indispe nsable.” 

The terrible war in Europe has inflicted 
upon this country enormous losses. Thesé 
losses were un ivoidable. To offset in part the 
damage caused by the war would it not be wis 
for this country to do all that is possible to 
increase the efficiency and ther bv enhance 
the value of its human energy, which is by far 
the nation’s most valuable asset. Technolog- 
ical museums such as herein described, with 
free classes and lecture courses would attract 
careless, discouraged and indifferent citizens 
to an extent that could not be approximated by 
any other institution. 


Jupson G. WALL 


FARM PRACTISE IN COLLEGE COURSES 
IN AGRICULTURE! 

Tue report of this committee submitted at 
the Washington meeting in 1913 dealt with 
the subject of farm practise and was in a way 

1 Summary of report of the Committee on In 
struction in Agriculture of the Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations, November 11, 1914 


preliminary to this report. It took up el 


mentary farm practise as a pre requisite to the 


ur-vear college course in agriculture, to b 


presented as an entrance requirement or to 
become more or less proficient in before gradu- 
tion, without college credit. This report, on 


the other hand, takes ps ich phases of farm 
dered a legitimate part 


ff the four-vear course in agriculture and 


For the purpose of preparing this report the 
committee, through its secretary, Mr. D. J. 
Crosby, consulted the published catalogues and 
ulletins of agricultural colleges in this coun 
try and abroad, corresponded with college men 
interested in the subject, and visited the agri- 
cultural colleges in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York. 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. These 
visits were made while the colleges were in ses- 
sion, so that the instructors in charge of the 


practical phas s of te aching Cc vuld be consulte d, 


and whenever it was possibli 


classes engaged 

in practise work were visited. 

As a result of its study the committee finds 
that the colleges recognize three more or less 
distinet types of farm practise, viz.: 

1. Practise or experience in the fundament 
operations « f the farm. 

2. Practise in the handicraft of operations 
which constitute an essential part of th 
college course in agriculture. 

3. Practise in the business of farming—farm 


management. 


TYPES OF FARM PRACTISE 

1. Practise in the fundamental operations 
of the farm should lead to a working know! 
re of such things as harnessing horses, 
milking cows by hand, plowing, planting, 
harvesting and other operations which every 
farm-reared boy learns. So far as the agri- 
cultural colleges are concerned, a knowledge 
of these operations should constitute a pre 
requisite to entrance. This type of farm prac- 
tise was the subject of last year’s report of the 
committee and will not receive further con- 


sideration in this report. 
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2. Practise in the handicraft of opm rations 
which constitute an essential part of the col- 
lege course in agriculture includes such exer- 
cises aS running gasoline engines, spray rigs, 
and incubators, preparing 


cream separators, 


poultry for shipment, grading and packing 


fruit or eggs, judging animals or crops, lay 
ing out drainage systems, grafting and prun- 
the 


Such practise is quite generally insisted 


ing fruit trees, testing cows, and like. 


upon 


primarily for the purpose of ill istrating and 


enforcing the theoretical instruction in agri- 


culture, rather than for the purpose of im- 


parting manual dexterity. It includes two 


fairly distinct phases: (a) practise in course— 


laboratory, barn and field work, and (>) vaca- 
tion practise on specialized farms or in com- 


mercial plants devoted to dairying, fruit- 


growing, poultry-raising, or some other special 
phase of agriculture, and on observation trips 


to highly specialized farms, truck or fruit 


regions, fairs and expositions, agricultural 


engineering projects, and the like. 
3. Practise in the farming, or 
the 


undergraduates, 


business of 


farm management, in which students, 


either as graduates or as 
farm while 


undertake the management of a 


still under the guidance of the college author- 
ities, or are employed as student apprentices 
the college 


by competent farmers selected by 


and in either case receive college credit upon 
their work 


Minnesota 


the satisfactory completion of 


Such projects are now on trial in 
and Wisconsin. 

The 
farm 


Indes d, 


whether collegiate farm practise may not, in 


distinction between these phases of 


practise is not always clearly drawn. 


the question is quite often raised 
regions where farm practise is in a relatively 
primitive state, include many exercises which 
would not be recognized as college work in 
other regions of more advanced farm practise 

For example, one college which is located in 
a region where the farming implements now 
generally used are quite primitive in char- 
acter and where the one-horse or one-mule 
system of farming prevails will put all mem- 


bers of the freshmen agricultural class through 
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a I niarmn nani wh hi Ww nciud 
practise in fitting harness, hitching up horses 
or mules in teams of two, three, four and six, 


adjusting and operating plows, harrows, drills 


and oth r tari 


nplements, rope tying and 

splicing belt-lacing, harness-repairing, ler 
ing, pipe fitting ar d babbit ng 

In justit t | 1 action it is argued 


culture, and that so long as neither th 


nor the lower schools 


rd training in many 
of the fundamental operations of the farm, 
the col ege must give its i ~ ppor- 
tunity to acquire at least a minimut prac- 
tise in such operations 
gain, conditions differ so widely with ref 


ence to the relative advancement 


practise in the different branches of agricul 


ture as to seem to justily the agricultural 


colleges in giving much more attention to thi 
practical side of some branches than they do 
to others. Suppose, tor ¢ xample, that we con 


pare the subject of field crops with that of 


pomology. Nearly every farmer is familiar 


with all phases of field-crop production, from 


putting the seed in the ground to selecting, 


gathering and storing seed for the next crop, 


but comparatively few farmers are likewise 
familiar with all phas« s of fruit-growing Of 
such things as bud ng, grafting, pruning, 
and stor 


tical knowledge. And 


so it has come about that the 


spraying, picking, grading, packing 


instructors in 
farm crops have largely eliminated from their 
courses the prac 
while those in pomolo 
practise eno igh, at least. to make 


stud nts 


amount of 
sure that the inderstand the prin- 


ciples involved and know how to propagate, 
fruit 


and pack 


plant, prune and spray the e¢ 


mmon 
trees and vines and to pict grad 
the fruits. 


And 


of the other phases of horticulture, 


what is tru pomology is also true 


and of 
rural engineering, some phases of dairying, 
and poultry husbandry. 

those 


On the other who take the 
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the farm should be made a part 


of the four-year degr course in agriculture 
that if nece ry these things can be included 
i! pre} ry ¢ rst tha the need of i 
thorough grounding in the fundamental se 
ences } ted to agriculture is so great and th 
time for acquiring it so short as to make it 
\ t aevote Time to practise \ rl n 
griculture They argue that since there is 


time for both practise and theory, the 
former should give way: that 
quickly and easily acquires 


aid of colleg teachers than is theory, 


that if necessary practise should be deferred 
till the need of it arises 
As a matter of fact, conditions in and 


around the Various agricult 1! il collea s ditt: r 
so greatly as to make it unwise for any one 


? 
ess a committe 


representing 


agricultural colleges, to attempt to formulate 


arbitrary rules governing the character and 
amount of collegiate farm practise to be pro- 
vided in all these institutions, or even to sug 


in detail what any one college sh vuld do, 


gest 


but it is probably true that neither the ex- 


tremely practical nor the purely theoretical 


course 18 adapted to the needs of the 


single agricultural college at the 


body in a 
present time. 
agriculture is an evolution, a 


Mure h of the 


iltural 


| ducation in 


deve lopm« nt. instruction given 


colleges two decades ago 


in thi agric 


considered almost elementary for 


Is how Too 
the secondary schools. Stoek-judging as it 
was then carried on would not now pass mus 


ter with a high-school judging team; courses 


in farm machinery, such as are now given in 
many of the publie high schools, were then 
unknown in the agricultural colleges. Is it 


not sate to that the next tv 


assulne 


will witness even greater progress, 
lopment of up-to-date 


high 


schools 


W th the deve 


rapid 


secondary courses in agriculture, the 


schools and the special agricultural 


will relieve the agricultural colleges of much 
of the more practical work in agriculture? 


however, does not relieve the 


duty of meeting 
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301 cle sul t put may stimu 
pment of secondary agricultural courses in 
the pul Nn nh sel Ms 
SOME DIFFICULT S IN AD\ IST! VG LEGIATI 


has beer d with many difficulties b 
les those which may b | the creative 


em There have beer nd v ar serious 
difficulties of admir t n growing out of 
(1) large class se ns a to the rapid iz 
crease in the number of agricultural students, 
the relatively smal ten ! T ( ind th 
lack ot d plic ite ( pine t for the ey, ot 
ndividual students, and (2) inadequate funds 
to employ additional instructors, to purchas 
land for instructional purposes, and to pur- 
chase apparatus nimals nd her illustra- 
tive material 

Many instructors wh firmly believe in the 
practicum method of teaching find that with 


the rapid increase in students they are drift- 
ing away from their ideals i 
of text-books, lectures and 


and more by means o 
reference readings. They deplore this condi 


tion, but do not see any immediate remedy, 
Some of them have 200 students reven more, 
in a single class, and neither time nor facil- 


ities to handle that number in a dozen small 
They do 
numbering 50 to 75 and, finding that unsatis- 
change the ch: lessen the 


amount of practicum work. 


squads. what they can with squads 


factory, 


iracter or 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


The remedy for this unfortunate condition 
reorganiza 
More lib« ral 


funds, and better equipment are needed, it is 
and facil 


seems to be largely a matter of 


materials and methods. 


tion of 


true, but funds lities will not alon 


solve the problem. The teaching force must 
The heads of must give 
much thought to securing the highest pos- 


their 


help. departments 


sible efficiency from the facilities at 


command, 
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| rts to s ( reased efficiency will = s t 
pr ly proceed along two main lines: (1) dents hr 
Better organization and preparation of th t rent r 
eaching foree nd (2) more definite pla They r 

ng of the work to be done. rehard i ray x 

Iner ised etticieney thi ugh better rganiz men tf ! 

f the teaching force may b wcom ! iM t 
shed in several wavs in the larger colleges, Se¢ it d ] 

1 it is the larger colleges rather than the instructor W rst wv ! 
small ones, that are troubled. Better coopera squad 4 g 
tion among instructors often would enable a directing, | 
department to handle many more students sary. At the end of 
per hour than would otherwise be possible. changed work—t] 

Requiring instructors to outline all of their nozzles, the nozz] r 
work in considerable de tail W vuld enable them lv lk ng boss « \t 
to accomplish more in a given time and would f 40 minutes they cl 
greatly improve the quality of their work. the end of one hour every man h 
For lack of definite plans some instructors kind of work ! r 
frequently go before their classes without hav hanged from wag vag 

¢ their illustrative material assembled, and hour they changed so tl 
not only is time lost, but the students lose in- every student had d every vor 

erest, waver in their attention, and accom- 1 three d rent I ray | 
| sh littl every mal new | t vo! I 
The more definite planning of work as a was « ney in | ling stud : 
| +] ' Lal 
means of increasing efficiency applied with POSs!}i© only =o i ow ' — 
even greater force to the work of students lefinite plans dy With 
than to that of instructors. Students are ‘@™° ™ achinery that instructor could hay 
taken out on field trips or they may go on long | indled * - am - omny sac @ ts 
so-called educational excursions without being ~~" 8 he did 16 His ¥ ; 
required to do a single concrete thing, enter He knew , tected ett: 
minute of the time nd every student kn 
1 single item in their note-books, or hand in ; 

If the « ; 
anything as evidence of educational advan ar ' ei ; 
tage derived from the trip. Such trips b tad ‘ , a “ee 
come larks for the students—excursions with . = : ss 

demand for mor horatories, more expe! 
the “ educational ” left out. wwnaratus. mot oo0 — : 

An instructor took a squad of boys to th aisles evervthing ed hy tudent n their 
orchard for a spraying practicum. Hired men practicums, and yet w i nal wee 
brought out the team, wagon and spray TIZ toe, cnace and + auntie ehonttee ti - 
and applied the solution, while the boys looked and sae oe ‘ P 
on and the instructor explained. It was very i cits: Bae uaa. ws 
interesting for a little while, then one boy fo» 9 half semester of pract ' - 
started “ chinning ” himself on a nice, smooth d t e ° ze - 
apple-tree limb and all the others had to try — a]] the rest t r. Why. it a 
it. Throwing pebbles and using apple-sprout for practise in pipe-fitting, babbitt tudy 
switches were other diversions which added to f the smalk ! } wor 
the pleasure of the afternoon. They didn’t of the rural engineering department w 
even soil their clothes. so schedul not t nterfere with tl 

Another instructor took 18 students ! mer d 


—s 


} 
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larger 1 er of students Many laboratories 
ire fit | n ibles, cases and the mor 
expel es of apparatus to accommodate 
it tO) lent it one time Then « nm stu 
ce " the laboratory is supplied with 
y ( glassware or other n ssa 
t \ en 3 charge | to h m and pt nh 
r for which he holds the key [} 
C1 re built into the tables or arranged 


} the number of lockers. That is, if th 
iboratory I] mmodate 40 students a 
one time, the putting in of 5V ckers will 
double the capacity L thre boratory it Can 


ment, th etheieney of a laboratory can be 
doubled, trebled. 


An example in point is th: 


limit with 


under the tables was 
with lockers, and vet there 


could not be ae 


stu- 
After 


that notwith- 


were 
dents who ‘ommodated. 
the laboratory was 
lan half the 

7 


dent suggested putting additional 


time 8 the presi- 


t locke r cases 
and providing each locker wit!) 
carrying the students’ 


“ack for 
from the laboratory tabl 
This was d ne, and now this particular in- 
ts to tell what a smart man the 
Instead of having 


lative appro 


a legis 


and an even longer pe riod for con- 


tractors to ec mpl te a new lab ratory, he prac 


capacity of his laboratory 

in a few weeks by drawing on the contingent 
CONCLUSIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 

This report deals with advanced farm prac- 

with the 


fundamental farm opera- 
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wit! pr I oper ns or th 

ye i ed rm as contrasted with practis 

t} rdinarv g¢ ! farm; with practis 

-1Ve] ! "i t he ge courses 

oY rs 7 with practise which 18 cor 

; 

sidered a prer l ege enti ee, Will 
lleo Pas . . eee ee 

leg] pri ‘ I pre ry pra 
¢ 
S¢ 

Practis { licraft of operations 
hich ¢ - l n sential part the four- 

] 

ir ge course ig? ture 1s necessary 

» Illustrate ent e the I retical in- 
: . 

1Cl nin agi l ir 

: , 

Pr se withou ry es the rule 
numb l I nad ¢ l red more lik 
ind e mically by hiring out to the farmer 

+] + } ; . + ] _— 
rr the artisan; theory vy it practise develops 

1 ] b...9 
the mind, but 18 apt to result the heipiess 
1] + , } 
heorist who ean tell how hings ought to b 
done, but can neither I ys nor ethciently 
] ; thar } ] mbinati + 
ir 2) ait » A i ata rus ‘ li 4 4 ion Ul 
r 1] : 
neory ind pra S¢ ] cr ere ( irses £Zlves 
; . ‘ : 
men intellectual power ( nakles them 
} 1 | 
direct bot the =T; es I rs in whoatey 
. , 
nes they ser IS|\ inde! e to wort 
| ' ; . ] 7 . . for h wr 
ir ce provis r such pra 
tise decreases the etfectiveness tT instruction 


in agriculture, and students who ar 


per- 


ing upon the 


1] + ‘ 
colleges merited nta rable criticism 
\t +} ) nr tir y t¢ f. ry) Yr)Y 
At the pres le colleg larm pra 
4 ? 
t1s¢ s quite generally insisted upon Ss 
feature of th struction in every branch of 


means re ache l 


etion with 


agriculture, but it has by no 


its optimum development—in conn¢ 


courses there is too little practise; with 


others too much. In the main there is a feel 


ing tT ( 
° ] 
tive teaching. 
> 4 7 ~ 
Relatively speaking, more attention to prac- 


tise is given in courses in agricul- 


ture, like horticulture, poultry husbandry and 


rural engineering, and less in the older sub- 
agronomy and animal husbandry. 


jects of 


The practise work is quite generally given 
related lecture courses in 
distributed 


some institutions make 


in connection with 


agriculture and is thus over the 


four-year course, but 


definite provision for vacation practise, or 
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an interestins 
n” was propounde: 


rtain non-sensory contents 


revealed by introspective studies, 


iture was the discussion with demon program, the s 
stration of introspective method, as - tests was represt 
ducted by -ofessor J. W. Baird, of 
University, wi e assistance ; 
his former students and coll 

In the field of normal experimental psycho 
ogy there were sixteen papers dealing with the 
higher mental processes, memory and recog 
nition, practise, sensation, etc. In comparison 
the “behavior ” program was of slender pr 
portions. Three reports only were offered in 

animal psychology. That of Pro 


M. Yerkes on “A New Method of 








